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I  HAVE  before  now  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
meetings  of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  have  on  these  occasions  referred  to 
my  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  typical  business  men  of  this  country. 

Recently  the  business  men  of  Canada,  among 
whom  I  include  myself,  have  been  subject  to  a 
certain  amount  of  criticism.  We  are  told  that 
something  called  "capitalism"  has  failed,  and 
while  those  who  have  alternative  methods  of  con- 


ducting  human  affairs  are  inclined  to  disagree  with 
each  other,  there  is  a  fairly  general  agreement 
among  them  that  you  and  I  and  most  of  the  other 
persons  engaged  in  doing  business  in  this  country 
are  rather  stupid  reactionaries.  Without  vanity  I 
think  that  I  can  say  that  I  am  alleged  to  be  an 
unusually  stupid  reactionary,  because  good  or  ill 
fortune  has  placed  me  in  a  business  position  of 
some  discomfort  and  some  prominence.  I  am  even 
held  up  as  one  of  the  chief  reactionaries.  Refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  deference  with  which  you 
and  other  reactionaries  listen  to  my  pontifical 
statements,  and  the  pleasant  picture  is  presented 
of  a  lot  of  very  Babbit  business  men  going  home 
after  a  meeting  busily  engaged  in  saying  what  fine 
fellows  we  all  are  and  what  a  fine  fellow  Beatty  is. 

From  what  I  occasionally  hear  you  are  not  all 
reactionary  enough  to  take  me  quite  so  seriously  as 
a  self-appointed  leader  and  spokesman  of  private 
business.  I  am  quite  confident  that  it  would  be 
good  for  my  soul,  if  bad  for  my  pride,  if  I  heard 
everything  that  you  all  say  about  my  speeches. 

However,  the  people  who  criticize  the  organ- 
ized reaction  of  the  business  world  against  prog- 
ress have  a  right  to  their  opinions.  Sometimes  I 
wish  they  would  express  them  with  less  heat  and 


more  logic.  In  a  fairly  long  experience  in  business 
I  have  not  found  that  propaganda  based  on  mis- 
representation of  facts  is  in  the  end  the  best  form 
of  advertising,  and  I  commend  that  thought  to 
the  various  groups  in  this  country  who  are  trying 
to  make  a  nation  of  reasonably  intelligent  people 
accept  one  or  the  other  of  the  new  patent  forms 
of  society  which  we  are  offered.  Today,  however, 
with  your  permission  I  propose  to  try  to  clear 
both  you  and  me  of  this  charge  of  smug  self- 
satisfaction  with  the  world  as  it  is.  I  propose  to 
tell  you  a  few  things  which  we  in  the  world  of 
business  might  consider  very  carefully,  and  some 
ol  which  we  might  be  only  too  ready  to  refuse  to 
face.  If,  as  a  result,  you  read  in  the  press  either 
that  I  condemn  capitalism,  or  that  I  have  been 
frightened  by  the  socialists  into  urging  capital- 
ism to  set  its  house  in  order,  I  trust  that  you  will 
remember  that  what  I  am  telling  you  today  can- 
not be  given  either  of  these  interpretations. 

Constructive  criticism  of  the  system  of  society 
in  which  I  believe  is  not  condemnation.  An  at- 
tempt to  refute  the  logical  fallacies  of  socialism 
is  not  the  product  of  fear. 

To  listen  to  many  critics  of  society  as  it  is  at 
present  organized,we  might  well  believe  that  there 


were  two  alternative  systems  of  society  —  one 
known  as  "capitalism"  and  the  other  as  **social- 
ism."  So  frequently  are  these  words  used  that  I 
have  for  some  time  attempted  to  collect  various 
definitions  of  the  two  terms.  In  a  general  way  these 
definitions  agree  that  ''capitalism"  is  a  system  by 
which  the  ownership  of  capital  is  generally  in  pri- 
vate hands,  and  "socialism"  a  system  in  which  the 
means  of  production  are  generally  owned  by  so- 
ciety at  large. 

Had  I  all  day  to  speak  on  this  point  I  could 
delve  into  the  intricacies  of  the  fine  distinctions 
which  some  economists  have  drawn  between  land 
and  other  forms  of  capital,  and  into  the  equally 
intricate  subject  of  the  disagreement  between 
various  socialists  as  to  what  "socialism"  means. 

For  the  lack  of  time  I  must  take  it  that  those 
who  in  Canada  criticize  capitalism  for  its  failures 
must  mean  that  our  present  system  of  society  is 
capitalist.  Reading  of  various  works  and  com- 
ments from  admittedly  socialist  sources  leaves 
me  with  the  firm  impression  that  what  Canadian 
socialists  have  in  mind,  as  a  new  plan  of  society, 
is  merely  one  in  which  we  shall  take  away  the 
ownership  of  much  of  the  property  in  this  coun- 
try from  its  present  owners  and  give  it  to  the 
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State,  while  at  the  same  time  substituting  for  the 
management  of  this  property  by  its  present  own- 
ers management  by  better  and  more  efficient  indi- 
viduals appointed  by  the  Government. 

I  have  an  idea — perhaps  erroneous — that  the 
people  of  this  country  as  a  whole  are  not  in  favour 
as  yet  of  this  alteration  in  our  social  and  econo- 
mic system,  and  I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  I  am  not  today  making  a  speech  against  so- 
cialism any  more  than  I  am  against  nudism  or 
any  of  the  other  fads  of  the  time. 

I  am  certainly  not  making  a  speech  in  defence 
of  capitalism.  Human  society  has  throughout  his- 
tory has  been  based  on  the  general  plan  that  prop- 
erty belongs  to  those  who  acquire  it  by  industry, 
by  intelligence  or  by  good  fortune.  So  far  no  al- 
ternative system  of  economic  relationships  has 
been  tried  on  a  large  enough  scale  and  over  a  long 
enough  period  to  make  the  test  a  fair  one.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  defend  our  present  system  of  society. 
I  merely  accept  it. 

What  I  had  in  mind  today  was  to  examine  it 
very  briefly  and  to  try  to  indicate  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  the  signs  of  its  ability  to  endure  and 
the  weaknesses  which  seem  to  endanger  it. 

The  first  and  most  general  charge  against  the 


present  system  of  society  is  that  it  distributes 
its  rewards  unfairly.  I  say  quite  frankly  that  it 
distributes  them  very  clumsily,  and  without  com- 
plete adherence  to  the  theory  that  ability  to  pro- 
duce wealth  should  be  the  only  test  of  its  posses- 
sion. One  of  the  difficulties  on  this  point  is  that 
society  today  is  organized  as  a  collection  of  fami- 
lies. This  may  be  right  or  wrong — that  is  an  ethical 
point.  It  is,  however,  the  accepted  system,  and  as 
long  as  it  continues,  inheritance  and  the  right  of 
individuals  to  give  their  property  in  life  or  after 
death  to  those  near  and  dear  to  them  cannot  very 
well  be  abolished.  But  it  is  being  limited  and  at 
present  this  limitation  is  increasingly  evident  in 
the  form  of  inheritance  taxes  and  succession  du- 
ties, and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  in  this 
country  for  even  the  greatest  business  skill,  exer- 
cised for  some  generations,  to  build  up  fortunes 
really  dangerous  to  the  community  in  their  size. 
In  the  next  place,  I  venture  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  many  of  the  statements  made  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  wealth  which  has  been 
created  under  the  existing  system.  I  have  heard 
intelligent  men  say  that  i%  of  the  bank  deposi- 
tors of  this  country  own  65%  of  the  bank  deposits. 
I  doubt  this  even  as  a  statistical  fact.  I  know  that 
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the  implications  which  are  drawn  from  it  are  ab- 
surd. I  am  reasonably  confident  that  among  the 
1%  of  the  largest  bank  depositors  in  Canada  there 
are  such  institutions  as  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, the  provinces,  the  great  municipal  corpora- 
tions, the  Canadian  National  Railways,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario,  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, the  great  industrial  corporations  and  the 
great  insurance  companies.  In  all  common  sense, 
may  I  enquire  if  these  institutions  can  be  regard- 
ed as  individual  owners  of  wealth  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  justice  ? 

Again,  the  very  possession  of  wealth  as  dis- 
cussed by  the  critics  of  our  social  system  might 
be  investigated  a  little.  The  statement  that  a 
certain  individual  owns  fifty  million  dollars  may 
be  true.  There  was  a  time  when  public  feeling  was 
aroused  in  older  countries  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
landowner  might  own  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land. 
The  cases  are  not  precisely  parallel.  A  great  land- 
owner in  ancient  days  might  dispossess  his  ten- 
ants and  use  his  land  for  forestry  or  sheep-graz- 
ing, with  a  consequent  great  loss  of  employment 
to  many  people.  I  should  not  know  how  to  do 
that  with  fifty  million  dollars  today.  I  should  cer- 
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tainly  not  be  unwise  enough  to  take  fifty  million 
dollar  bills  and  put  them  in  a  vault.  What  I  should 
do  would  be  to  invest  the  money  in  something 
which  would  return  profit,  or  give  it,  in  trust,  to 
a  bank  or  trust  company  to  invest  for  me.  In 
either  case  I  do  not  believe  that  my  possession  of 
the  fifty  million  dollars  could  be  considered  as  de- 
priving other  people  of  its  use.  Actually  I  am  of 
the  sober  opinion  that  the  more  people  in  this 
country  who  have  fifty  million  dollars  created  by 
their  enterprise  and  skill,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  wealth  available  for  other  people  to  use.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  you  think  that  over  you  will  see  that 
this  statement  is  correct. 

May  I  interject  at  this  point,  for  the  sake  of 
clarity,  that  I  have  not  fifty  million  dollars,  and 
am  rather  glad  that  I  have  not.^  I  have  enough 
trouble  as  it  is. 

The  critics,  however,  will  point  out  to  you  that 
even  if  with  fifty  million  dollars  I  can  do  noth- 
ing but  invest  it  or  spend  it,  thus  creating  em- 
ployment and  the  opportunity  to  gain  wealth  for 
others,the  fifty  million  dollars  would  give  me  great 
power.  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  about  this  great 
power.  Power,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  merely  liberty 
to  do  what  other  men  cannot  do  who  have  less 
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power.  The  law  is  fairly  rigid  concerning  the  lim- 
its of  power  in  this  country,  and  social  custom  is 
even  more  rigid.  I  shall  take  you  into  my  confi- 
dence and  say  that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  what 
so  many  people  refer  to  as  power  is  that  it  makes 
its  possessors  extremely  timorous  and  very  careful 
in  their  personal  actions.  There  are  people  whom 
I  instinctively  dislike,  just  as  there  are  people 
whom  the  man  who  sells  newspapers  on  the  cor- 
ner dislikes.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  he  has  a 
great  deal  more  power  to  tell  people  frankly  what 
he  thinks  of  them,  than  has  the  servant  of  a  great 
railway  corporation.  My  own  experience  in  an 
active  life  is  that  every  promotion  and  increase 
in  alleged  power  has  surrounded  me  with  more 
inhibitions  to  keep  me  from  doing  what  I  really 
should  like  to.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  little 
in  the  idea  of  the  personal  power  conferred  by 
great  wealth. 

Indeed,  this  question  of  power  does  not  seem  to 
me  a  very  good  argument  for  the  alteration  of  our 
social  system  to  one  in  which  the  state  will  run 
everything.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that,  even  in  this 
country,  with  our  traditions  of  liberty,  we  have 
not  experienced  a  general  tendency  for  those  who 
occupy  offices  under  the  state  to  be  a  little  more 
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inclined  to  assert  their  power  than  is  the  habit  of 
those  who  are  not  government  employees.  Certain- 
ly, I  am  perfectly  honest  in  saying  that  I  doubt 
very  much  whether,  for  example,  the  president  of 
a  privately-owned  railway  in  this  country  has  ever 
had  one-tenth  of  the  power  to  oppress  his  fellow 
workers  than  is  given  to  very  minor  officers  of  the 
publicly-owned  railways  of,  for  example,  Soviet 
Russia. 

Of  course  the  critics  of  capitalism  are  really 
speaking  about  another  kind  of  power — the  eco- 
nomic power  which  great  corporations  are  sup- 
posed to  acquire.  Those  who  direct  them  are  al- 
leged to  have  too  much  to  say  concerning  what 
other  people  may  or  may  not  do;  what  other  peo- 
ple will  have  to  pay  for  what  they  buy;  and  what 
form  the  economic  life  of  the  country  is  to  take. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  this  sort  of  power.  All 
that  I  can  say  is  that  I  believe  that  it  is  better  for 
the  nation  that  this  power  should  be  exercised  by 
men  intelligently  endeavouring  to  add  to  the 
world's  wealth  than  by  politicians  seeking  to  take 
advantage  of  passing  waves  of  public  passion,  or 
by  doctrinaires  who  believe  that  the  reading  of 
books  will  show  how  men  can  be  made  wealthier 
and  happier. 
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In  fact,  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  right  or  wrong  of  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  needs  very  careful  thought. 

The  critics  of  our  society  will  tell  me  of  course 
that  there  are  quite  obvious  limits  to  my  argu- 
ment, and  that  in  this  country  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  have  not  even 
the  chance  to  earn  a  decent  living,  and  that  the 
simplest  justice  requires  that  this  should  be  dealt 
with.  I  agree  very  warmly  with  that  statement.  I 
think  that  there  is  a  fundamental  truth  in  it.  I 
doubt  somewhat  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  an- 
alyses so  often  made  of  the  case.  I  doubt  our  abil- 
ity to  define  the  standard  of  what  constitutes  a 
fair  minimum  income  by  sitting  down  and  fooling 
with  figures.  The  careless  sort  of  statement  that 
$1,500  a  year  is  the  least  on  which  a  man  can 
maintain  a  family  in  Christian  decency  in  a  great 
city,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  dubious  validity.  I  know 
families  who  maintain  a  very  high  standard  of 
Christian  decency  on  much  less  than  that,  and 
families  who  maintain  no  Christian  decency  at 
all  on  much  more  than  that. 

Nor  do  I  see  that  there  is  any  remedy  for  a 
condition  in  which  large  numbers  of  our  people 
are  unemployed,  or  employed  at  very  low  wages, 
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except  a  steady  and  general  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  national  income 
has  been  analyzed  with  great  care  by  some  social- 
ist authorities,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  school 
of  thought  indicates  that  only  3.6%  of  the  people 
of  this  country  receive  more  than  ^3,000  income 
per  annum.  Using  the  figures  of  this  authority,  it 
has  been  calculated  that  if  all  the  incomes  received 
by  Canadians  in  excess  of  $3,000  each  were  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  income  receivers  of  the 
country,  the  addition  to  the  average  income  would 
be  very  little  over  $10.00  per  month.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  this  addition  to  the  income  of  the  less 
prosperous  people  in  this  country  would  benefit 
them  enough  to  compensate  for  the  enormous  des- 
truction of  business  which  would  occur  should 
there  be  no  citizens  in  this  country  with  more  than 
$3,000  per  annum  ?  I  commend  this  idea  to  those 
of  you  who  employ  large  numbers  of  workers,  and 
pay  large  taxes,  out  of  forms  of  business  which 
cater  almost  entirely  to  people  receiving  more  than 
$3,000  per  annum. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  wish  to  make 
the  poorer  people  of  this  country  richer  might 
think  less  of  this  question  of  distribution  of  in- 
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come  and  more  of  increasing  the  total  income  to 
be  distributed.  It  may  be  all  wrong  to  have  a 
system  of  society  which  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  some  people  will  have  more  than  $3,000 
per  annum,  but  that  is  the  system  of  society  which 
we  have,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  agree  with  those 
who  would  pull  down,  merely  for  the  sake  of  level- 
ling, a  fine  structure  because  some  of  its  pinnacles 
stand  up  rather  conspicuously  above  the  average 
level  of  the  building.  An  eminent  American  ob- 
server has  expressed  this  idea  in  these  words:  ''I 
have  never  known  prosperity  to  be  created  by  an 
attempt  to  make  the  poor  rich  by  making  the  rich 
poor." 

Certain  socialists,  less  influenced  by  the  doc- 
trine of  class  hatred  which  so  many  of  them  regard 
as  their  chief  stock  in  trade,  prefer  to  discuss  the 
reform  of  our  society  because  it  does  not  produce 
the  maximum  income  for  the  community  at  large. 
This  sort  of  socialism  interests  me,  and  I  have 
given  no  little  thought  and  study  to  it.  As  far  as 
I  can  see,  its  theory  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  if  all  aflfairs  in  this  country  were 
planned  by  an  enlarged  civil  service  they  would 
be  conducted  better  than  they  now  are. 

I  invite  you  to  give  the  most  careful  thought  to 
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this  question.  To  me  experience  would  seem  to 
prove  that  governmental  planning  of  business  has 
not  generally  been  successful — even  as  successful 
as  private  planning.  I  might  mention  certain  rail- 
way conditions  in  this  country.  I  might  mention 
certain  important  experiments  now  coming  to 
their  end  in  the  country  to  the  south  of  us.  I  shall 
not  elaborate  this  point. 

Convinced  as  I  am,  however,  that  the  state  is 
not  the  proper  source  of  business  planning,  I  am 
unwilling  to  take  refuge  in  the  fallacy  that  be- 
cause the  state  cannot  do  this  work  even  as  well 
as  private  business  has  so  far  done  it,  therefore 
private  business  can  afford  to  rest  on  its  laurels. 
The  experience  of  this  country  in  my  lifetime  for- 
bids any  such  smug  and  self-satisfied  attitude. 
Booms  and  depressions  in  this  country  are  very 
largely  caused  by  conditions  beyond  the  control 
of  Canadian  business  men  or  Canadian  statesmen. 
None  the  less,  they  are  to  some  extent  caused  by 
alternate  periods  of  over-optimism  and  over-pes- 
simism on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  people  them- 
selves. The  business  leaders  of  this  country  must 
face  facts.  Men  attracted  from  farms  to  cities  by 
high  wages  offered  them  by  business  institutions, 
and  then  abandoned  to  unemployment  through 
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no  fault  of  their  own,  have  a  legitimate  criticism 
to  make  of  the  skill  with  which  private  business 
has  conducted  its  affairs.  To  deny  this  is  to  be 
smug.  For  a  business  man  living  in  comfort,  even 
if  his  dividends  and  profits  have  shrunk  to  noth- 
ing, to  tell  men  who  do  not  know  where  to  obtain 
their  next  meal,  except  from  public  or  private  char- 
ity, that  this  is  all  inevitable  is  wrong.  We  must 
face  facts,  and  while  we  may  assert  that  the  record 
of  private  enterprise  in  planning  the  business  of 
this  country  has  been  good,  we  must  not  say  that 
it  has  been  perfect.  It  is  the  duty  of  business  men 
to  examine  their  own  record,  and  to  try  to  improve 
the  skill  with  which  they  conduct  their  affairs. 

Let  me  say,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  that  I  in- 
clude among  those  who  have  made  mistakes,  my- 
self and  all  my  closest  associates. 

Nothing  can  change  the  plain  fact  that  private 
wealth  is  a  public  trust.  Do  not  tell  me  that  this  is 
ethics  and  not  economics.  No  country  can  prosper 
as  it  should  unless  it  avoids,  as  much  as  human 
wisdom  can,  tremendous  fluctuations  in  the  vol- 
ume of  business.  We  in  Canada  must  strive  con- 
stantly to  improve  our  intelligent  control  of  busi- 
ness activity. 

Before  we  condemn  private  business  too  severe- 
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ly,  it  might  be  well  to  enquire  whether  it  has  been 
as  free  as  it  should  be  from  state  interference.  Is 
this  country,  in  plain  words,  truly  "capitalist?" 
I  can  speak  with  some  feeling  and  some  knowledge 
concerning  the  transportation  business  of  Canada. 
Its  problems  may,  to  a  very  minor  extent,  have 
been  created  by  the  errors  of  private  enterprise. 
Even  in  those  cases,  private  enterprise  has  been 
often  attracted  to  the  transportation  field  as  the 
result  of  unwise  political  agitation.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation whatever  in  asserting  that  the  agitation 
raised  in  this  country  from  time  to  time  against 
transportation  monopolies  in  private  hands  has 
been  a  powerful  factor  in  providing  this  country 
with  thousands  of  miles  of  unnecessary  railways. 
Before  you  condemn  private  enterprise,  please  con- 
sider whether  it  has  been  free  to  operate  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  reason. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  believe  in  all  honesty 
that  private  enterprise  in  this  country  is  willing 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  its  own  mistakes.  That  is 
my  fundamental  reason  for  believing  in  it.  It  pro- 
gresses by  trial  and  error;  it  takes  its  losses;  it 
tries  to  avoid  loss  in  the  future.  Does  this  apply 
equally  to  those  examples  of  government  in  busi- 
ness which  we  have  built  up  in  this  country?  Like 
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private  enterprise,  they  make  their  mistakes.  Do 
they  pay  for  them?  Or  do  they  merely  charge 
them  to  unborn  generations  in  the  form  of  pubHc 
debt? 

To  my  mind,  however,  the  mistakes  of  busi- 
ness men  in  conducting  their  own  affairs — serious 
as  some  of  these  are  in  their  consequences  to 
others — are  but  minor  items  in  the  charges  which 
I  propose  to  lay  against  the  business  men  in  this 
country — including  myself.  To  my  mind  our  fail- 
ures have  been  rather  as  citizens  than  as  capital- 
istic exploiters  of  the  people.  I  said  just  now  that 
governmental  interference  with  business  had  been 
a  fruitful  cause  for  economic  troubles.  Who  pro- 
duced this  governmental  interference?  How  many 
of  the  unwise  measures  adopted  by  governments 
in  connection  with  business  have  been  the  product 
of  demagogues  appealing  to  ignorant  voters?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  almost  every  grave  error  of  the 
government  in  this  direction  has  been  produced 
by  pressure  on  governments  of  individuals  and 
organizations  of  citizens  who  are,  in  their  own  af- 
fairs, competent  business  men?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  boards  of  trade  and  other  local  associations 
of  business  men  have  been  too  often  leaders  in 
calling  on  governments  to  do  things  which  gov- 
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ernments  are  not  well  adapted  to  do?  Has  not 
local  pride  too  often  led  business  men  to  cry  to 
governments  for  great  expenditures  of  national 
funds  to  provide  local  conveniences?  Has  not  the 
growing  attempt  to  make  the  government  all- 
powerful  in  its  control  and  direction  of  our  daily 
life  been  largely  stimulated  by  the  jealousies  of 
groups  of  business  men,  one  against  the  other? 

I  said  just  now  that  business  men  must  re- 
member that  private  wealth  was  a  public  trust. 
How  good  have  we  been  at  remembering  that 
public  wealth  is  a  private  trust?  How  severe  have 
we  been  in  impressing  on  the  administrators  ot 
public  funds  that,  to  take  an  example,  the  spend- 
ing of  $10,000  on  unnecessary  public  works  to- 
day is  a  burden  of  $10,000  on  the  productive 
capacity  of  this  country  in  the  future?  How  alert 
have  we  been  during  the  crisis  of  the  past  few 
years  in  pointing  out  to  the  administrators  of  pub- 
lic assistance  to  the  unfortunate  that  the  ability 
of  public  authorities  to  obtain  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose must  have  an  end  ?  How  urgent  have  we  been 
in  impressing  on  them  that  ten  dollars  wasted  on 
undeserved  assistance  are  ten  dollars  ultimately  to 
be  denied  to  a  deserving  case? 

I  make  against  us  the  further  charge  of  some- 
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thing  very  close  to  moral  cowardice.  How  often 
have  business  men  in  this  country  failed  to  ex- 
press their  honest  and  conscientious  objection  to 
conditions  or  to  acts  which  they  knew  must  bring 
evil  consequences?  How  often  have  we  permitted 
things  to  occur,  against  which  we  might  have  pro- 
tested, because  we  were  afraid  of  being  charged 
with  reaction?  Have  we  tried  to  tell  the  honest 
workers  of  this  country  the  truth  that  wages  can- 
not be  kept  artificially  high  without  the  most  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  economic  structure  of  society? 
Have  we  not  been  too  ready  to  fear  criticism  in  this 
matter?  Have  we  not  acted  as  though  this  coun- 
try were  some  ancient  state  divided  into  a  privi- 
leged class  and  a  proletariat?  This  is  not  that  sort 
of  a  country.  It  is  essentially  the  most  democratic 
of  modern  nations.  It  is  still  a  country  in  which 
many  of  the  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life  are  the 
children  of  small  farmers  or  of  manual  workers. 
It  is  still  a  country  in  which  the  worker  in  a  fac- 
tory or  a  mine  today  is  the  potential  business 
leader  of  tomorrow.  We  do  not  need  to  doubt  the 
intelligence  or  to  fear  the  good  intentions  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Canada.  We  are  all  too 
close  together  and  too  much  alike  to  make  frank- 
ness impossible.  Despite  the  efforts  of  those  who 
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would  try  to  play  upon  the  distress  of  the  time 
to  create  an  artificial  theory  that  this  is  a  country 
of  great  barons  and  poor  serfs,  it  is  not  that  sort 
of  country  at  all.  We  do  not  need  to  be  quite  as 
timorous  as  we  have  been  in  telling  the  people  of 
this  country  the  truth. 

Is  it  not  our  fault  that  men  willing  to  work 
are  unemployed?  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  point  out 
that  even  socialist  economists  will  agree  that  too 
great  a  variation  in  the  wages  of  various  classes  of 
workers  will  accentuate  and  not  cure  unemploy- 
ment? Is  it  not  our  duty  to  tell  men  that  the  dis- 
possession of  workers  by  machinery  can  be  stim- 
ulated too  readily  by  unwise  increases  in  work- 
ers' wages?  The  application  of  mechanical  power 
to  save  labour  is  a  road  to  wealth  — ■  but  only  if 
the  labour  so  saved  can  be  used  productively.  It 
is  possible  for  mechanization  to  go,  perhaps  not 
too  far,  but  too  fast. 

I  make  another  charge.  Have  the  business  men 
of  this  country  been  as  active  as  they  should  in 
impressing  on  the  people  at  large  that  this  is  pri- 
marily an  agricultural  community  ?  Have  we  done 
our  full  duty  to  point  out  that  industrial  capital 
and  labour  in  this  country  can  never  for  long  earn 
profits  or  wages  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
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profits  or  wages  of  agricultural  capital  and  labour  ? 
I  have  known  the  people  of  this  agricultural  nation 
to  take  pride  in  rapid  falls  in  agricultural  prices 
because  the  cost  of  living  would  be  reduced.  We 
should  have  enough  intelligence  to  know  that  in 
an  agricultural  community,  when  butter  is  40c  a 
pound,  most  people  will  have  40c  to  buy  a  pound 
of  butter.  That  is,  to  my  mind,  a  more  satisfac- 
tory condition  than  one  in  which  butter  is  20c  a 
pound  and  no  one  has  20c  with  which  to  buy  a 
pound. 

How  effective  have  we  been  in  opposition  to 
the  growth  of  public  debt.'*  It  is,  I  am  afraid,  a 
fact  that  much  of  the  incursion  of  governments 
into  fields  which  they  should  not  invade  has  been 
the  result  of  too  placid  willingness  on  the  part  of 
private  capitalists  to  seek  the  supposed  safety  of 
investments  in  public  securities  at  low  rates  of 
interest,  rather  than  the  greater  profits  and  the 
greater  risks  to  be  found  by  seeking  new  fields  of 
private  enterprise.  Public  authorities  have  wasted 
money.  Who  lent  them  the  money?  I  hope  to  see 
the  credit  of  our  public  authorities  continue  good 
enough  to  attract  their  proper  and  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  capital.  To  say,  in  this  country  of 
natural  wealth,  that  there  is  nothing  else  for  money 
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to  do  is  a  suicidal  admission  of  the  failure  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

My  last  and  gravest  charge  is  that  we  have  been 
careless  in  our  duty  to  the  young.  Satisfied  with 
the  essential  correctness  of  our  form  of  society, 
we  have  failed  to  defend  it.  We  have  permitted 
young  men  to  be  taught,  often  by  other  young  men 
with  little  experience  in  the  world,  theories  con- 
cerning the  functioning  of  our  society  which  are 
logically  incorrect.  We  have  allowed  free  speech 
and  free  thought — and  rightly  so.  We  have,  how- 
ever, too  often  forgotten  that  the  free  speech  and 
free  teaching  of  those  who  are  saying  things  which 
are  not  true  is  not  protected  by  any  sanctity.  The 
system  of  society  which  we  have  inherited,  and 
with  all  our  faults,  have  improved,  is  not  ours  to 
dissipate.  It  is  a  trust  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  with  every  willingness  to  permit  and 
encourage  attempts  to  improve  it,  it  is  our  duty 
to  pass  on  to  those  who  replace  us  the  liberty  for 
which  our  fathers  fought.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to 
take  refuge  in  the  assertion  that  economic  law  is 
on  our  side  and  that  economic  truth  is  great  and 
will  prevail.  Truth  will  prevail,  but  before  now  it 
has  gone  into  eclipse  for  long  periods. 

I  have  said  that  what  I  say  may  be  misrepre- 
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sented.  It  will  be  quite  easy  for  critics  of  our  pres- 
ent system  of  society  to  say  that  I  have  castigat- 
ed it  today.  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  I  have 
fairly  consistently  said  "we."  What  I  have  said 
is  intended,  in  a  measure,  as  a  personal  confession. 
There  may  be,  in  this  room,  many  men  who  have 
not  been  guilty  of  the  errors  which  I  have  criti- 
cized. Their  conscience  need  not  be  disturbed  at 
what  I  have  said. 

I  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of 
society  which  we  have.  I  believe  that  a  society  of 
free  men  engaged  in  honourable  competition  to 
add  to  their  wealth  is  the  one  best  adapted  to 
raise  the  general  standards  of  our  living  and  to 
improve  the  race.  I  believe  that  the  functions  of 
the  state  should  not  be  increased,  but  limited.  I 
believe  that  ordinary  decency  and  the  ethics  of 
our  society  will  keep  us  from  permitting  the  ex- 
cesses of  individuals  from  becoming  a  danger  to 
the  community  at  large.  I  assert  again,  however, 
that  the  certainty  that  these  views  are  right  can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  defence  of  our  society 
against  the  ignorant  prejudice  and  uninformed 
bitterness  of  those  who  would  destroy  it. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  my  attitude.  I 
know  the  answers  to  these  charges  which  I  have 
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levelled  against  us  as  a  class.  It  should  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  repeat  them.  If  we  have  erred, 
we  have  erred  in  good  company.  We  have  made 
no  such  grave  error  as  that  by  which  a  socialist 
state  a  few  years  ago  exported  so  much  wheat  as 
to  leave  its  people  dying  of  famine.  We  have 
made  no  greater  mistakes  than  those  of  govern- 
mental planning  in  many  places — if  even  we  have 
made  any  mistakes  as  great.  Many  of  those  who 
are  the  keenest  critics  of  business  enterprise  in 
Canada  today  were  only  too  ready  to  criticize 
us  a  few  years  ago  for  failure  to  throw  ourselves 
even  more  wholeheartedly  into  the  great  boom. 

If  we  have  occasionally  supported,  or  failed  to 
oppose,  governmental  extension  of  activities  be- 
yond their  proper  bounds,  what  would  have  been 
our  fate  had  we  attempted  to  oppose  it?  Where 
we  did  oppose  it  we  were  charged  with  greed  and 
the  desire  to  keep  enterprise  as  a  monopoly  of 
private  capital. 

If  we  encouraged  workers  to  accept  high  wages, 
we  did  so  in  good  faith,  for  the  sake  of  better  rela- 
tions between  class  and  class,  and  for  both  the 
human  desire  to  see  all  prosper,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  purchasing  power  more  widely 
as  a  part  of  economic  wisdom. 
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If  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  eager  to  impress 
on  public  authorities  the  need  for  care  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief,  we  have  been  led  astray  by 
unwillingness  to  see  the  troubles  of  the  time  pressed 
too  hardly  on  innocent  men,  women  and  children. 

If  we  have  been  unwilling  to  talk  plainly,  it 
has  been  from  natural  unwillingness  to  do  any- 
thing which  might  resemble  an  effort  to  oppress 
those  less  fortunate  in  their  circumstances. 

If  we  have  failed  to  stress  the  importance  of 
agriculture  in  our  national  life,  it  was  because 
we  were  eager  to  round  out  that  life  by  develop- 
ment of  all  forms  of  economic  activity. 

We  have  nothing  for  which  to  apologize.  We 
have  done  a  difficult  task  as  well  as  it  has  been 
done  in  other  countries — regardless  of  the  form 
of  their  social  and  economic  system.  All  that  I 
say  is  that  conditions  of  the  day  impose  on  us 
a  challenge  to  do  still  better,  and  that  it  is  in 
that  spirit  that  the  business  men  of  this  country 
must  face  the  next  few  years  of  our  life,  and  not 
in  an  attitude  either  of  penitence,  or  of  too  much 
eagerness  to  devote  to  defending  past  actions  the 
energy  which  should  be  given  to  serving  the 
community. 

It  will  be  charged  that  this  is  all  negative  ad- 
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vice  and  that  I  should  give  you  some  definite  plan 
which  I  recommend  to  guide  our  actions  in  the 
future.  I  can  give  you  nothing  better  as  a  rule  to 
follow  in  the  reforms  which  business  men  must 
undertake  than  the  old  adage  that  **if  each  before 
his  own  door  sweeps  the  village  will  be  clean." 
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